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HUGH KENNER 


Letters in the Space Age 


A colleague of mine was once approached by a student who 
complained that the class was a total waste of time. The class was 
studying poetry, and the student's objection was that poetry no 
longer bore any relation to important things. He pointed out that 
this was the age of the atomic bomb. My colleague digested this 
opinion and then asked, “What do you do between atomic bombs?” 


In our time, in certain important respects, the poet and the 
scientist have exchanged places, not without some mutual coopera- 
tion. There is, of course, a legend to the effect that poetry and 
science are natural enemies. This is fostered by literary people who 
complain that they could never understand mathematics, though 
there was also the scientist who said that Paradise Lost was no doubt 
very interesting, but what did it prove? In point of fact, poets have 
been interested in science for as long as scientific activity has been 
carried on, which is almost as long as there has been poetry. 


Homer abounds in medical information, Milton constructed a 
famous simile around Galileo’s telescopic views of the moon, and 
in the first bloom of systematic experimentation, when laboratory 
equipment was a prestigious toy for the virtuoso, an 18th century 
poet, in quest of an image for the undernourished soul, compared 
it to a cat in an air-pump. The reason for this interest is obvious. 
If one of the uses of science is to control nature, another is to feed 
the imagination. And science, like poetry, has more than one way 
of feeding the imagination. It has its spectacular aspects — air-pumps, 
rockets, planetaria, weights dropped from the Tower of Pisa, mon- 
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sters of the undersea world; and it has had also, since the 17th 
century, a method and a way of generalizing which can satisfy, though 
sometimes with shadow fruit, the profound poetic appetite for equi- 
librium and order. 

English literature had never before received so focused and 
displacing an impact as, early in the 18th century, the vision of 
Sir Isaac Newton made upon it. It was not the story of the apple 
dropping from the tree that fascinated the 18th century writers. 
It was the majestic simplicity with which, in Newton’s terms, the 
variousness of the visible and intelligible world could be ordered 
by two or three ideas. All phenomena, the course of the blood 
in our pulses, the rising of the sun, birdsong, firelight, the swing 
of the stars, became instances of one act, matter in motion; and 
motion was governed by three exact laws and initiated by universal] 
gravitation. Eighteenth century literature comes to be obsessed by 
two procedures, observing instances and reducing them to order. 


Let Observation with extensive view 


Survey Mankind from China to Peru, 


writes Samuel Johnson, and what Observation will find can be 
reduced to a single theme, which in this particular poem happens 
to be the Vanity of Human Wishes (Charlie Brown’s philosophy). 
The very symmetry of the age’s preferred verse form, the iambic 
pentameter couplet, answers on the one hand to the ritual certainties 
of a music box, and on the other to the pulsation of the tides. When 
Pope in one of his Moral Essays is considering the fact that some 
people hang onto money while others are lavish with it, he does 
not, like a medieval writer, repeat the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
he catches up stinginess and prodigality into a cosmic scheme: 

Ask we what makes one keep, and one bestow? 

That Power who bids the Ocean ebb and flow, 

Bids seed-time, harvest, equal course maintain 

“Through reconciled extremes of drought and rain, 

Builds life on Death, on Change Duration founds, 

And gives th’ eternal wheels to know their rounds. 


Those “eternal wheels” bring the courses of the planets into the 
compass of the great age of clockwork. 
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We could linger with this theme and show, for instance, how 
a Johnson’s method of arguing depends on the faith that you can 
translate any particular cases into general principles, or how the 
Newtonian Universe and the methods of experimental science com- 
bined to permit the emergence of the modern novel, that stable self- 
enclosed world in which we trace the actions of one or two operating 
principles, but it will be of more use to accept what light the 18th 
century can throw on the vexed question of obscurity in modern 
poetry. 

The roots of our familiar complaint about poetic obscurity will 
be found in the 18th century for this reason, that what we find 
obscure will depend on our notions of clarity, which are by no 
means as self-evident as we often suppose. Clarity is what you are 
used to. There are primitive peoples, for instance, who discourse 
all day long in languages which the best equipped western special- 
ists can only begin to master by the most desperate effort. Now when 
we speak today of a piece of writing as clear, we are applying to it 
criteria which emerged some time after 1650, at the behest of a 
smartly diagrammatic view of the world. A famous passage in Sprat’s 
History of the Royal Society (1667) celebrates “the primitive purity, 
and shortness, when men deliver'd so many things, almost in an 
equal number of words.” The assumption behind this is that com- 
plicated ideas are built up out of simple ones, to which we can 
reduce them again; and that simple ideas correspond to things, which 
are not complex but simply numerous. This is not luminous truth 
but the scientific mythology of the Royal Society. It argues an 
atomistic view of things: they lie in great numbers opaquely before 
the mind, awaiting arrangement and selection. The mind, on the 
other hand, is wholly separate from them; it is the busy finger that 
arranges and selects. The natural sciences, we remember, were occu- 
pied with classifying the objects with which they dealt, into families, 
classes, species and sub-species. You do this by noting that one thing 
is identical with another, or else by stating that they differ, and in 
what respects; and these, assisted by verbs to make things picturesque 
and adjectives to make them vivid, remain to this day the norms 
of clear statement. Bishop Sprat called it 300 years ago “a close, 
naked, natural way of speaking: positive expression; clear senses; 
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a native easiness: bringing all things as near to Mathematical plain- 
ness, as they can;” he was speaking not of freshman themes, but of 
the Royal Society. It is but a step to the assumption that the world 
of the poet's experience, which he ought to be describing exactly, 
is necessarily made up of self-evident component parts, this object 
and that one, actions with beginnings, middles and ends imitated 
by sentences with subjects, verbs and predicates, the stops and starts 
of sentences and paragraphs corresponding to perceived divisions in 
the action being chronicled; or else the poet is mad. To a reader 
situated in that universe of schematic diagrams, naturally an Eliot’s 
or a Joyce’s verse and prose seem obscure. 


What has fixed this particular image of order in the minds of 
readers of books long after it was abandoned by the scientists has 
been the fact that since about 1700, when these ideals of writing 
were at their height, language has been disseminated chiefly by the 
printed page. There is nothing more conservative than linguistic 
usage which is aware that it is going into print. The reputation of 
Jonathan Swift is a case in point. One target of Swift's satire in 
Gulliver's Travels is just such a detached and antiseptic observer as 
Bishop Sprat held up for our admiration, and one of Swift's mulkti- 
farious purposes was to display the grotesque absurdity which results 
from sorting out the contents of the familiar world and then examin- 
ing them with microscope and telescope, and the untenable positions 
in which mankind is placed if the methods of the Royal Society are 
trained on moral phenomena to which they are irrelevant. He was 
careful to have Lemuel Gulliver spend three years at Cambridge, 
already the stronghold of English mathematicians, and to represent 
him as a pragmatic, opportunistic fellow, radically uncultivated, and 
preoccupied with counting, measuring, timing and estimating. And 
this saga of self-confident barbarism taking stock of things, he wrote 
in the most explicit Royal Society prose of which he was capable. 
Alas, we know what the consequences were. The assumptions about 
the narrative viewpoint which Swift intended to seem monstrous 
go unchallenged as perfectly normal, the book has become a classic 
for children, the author is praised for the incomparable order and 
lucidity of his prose, and Lemuel Gulliver is invariably described 
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in Introductions as a sober, sensible, wholly reliable observer. That 
prose and that viewpoint are normal, because the stabilizing influence 
of print saw to it that they should be the prose and viewpoint of 
fifty thousand other books, of reports to stockholders, of commence- 
ment addresses, of editorials, the Readers’ Digest, the instructions on 
a jar of instant coffee, and other affronts to civilization. 


To recapitulate: early in the 18th century science supplied a 
large balanced inclusive order, a structure of ideas, within which 
letters functioned as they could. All the intellectual energies of the 
age were devoted to working out the implications of that scientific 
order in politics, economics, law, morals, psychology, historiography, 
and domestic organization, and continued to be devoted to such tasks 
for more than a century. And incidentally, that particular norm of 
order has remained, for most casual readers, the criterion of clarity 
in writing, although the scientists have largely abandoned the as- 
sumptions that originally sponsored it, and live now in a murkier 
and less determinate universe. 


Now the next thing we notice is that subsequent to the equilib- 
rium between literature and science we have been describing, lit- 
erature, that is, creative writing, began to split apart. An industry 
grew up, the business of which was to manufacture reading matter 
for an increasingly large public which did not want to feel disturbed. 
That industry continued through the 19th century and continues 
today, supporting magazines, publishing houses, manufacturers of 
paper and ink, literary agents, reviewers, editors, copyreaders, proof- 
readers, the executives and personnel of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and a large number of men and women called 
writers, whose esheets it is to sit in lonely rooms and scribble, or 
if they are very successful, dictate. That industry has gradually al- 
tered its working assumptions so as to keep itself up to date, just as 
the automobile industry does. Most of us would find a 1927 Chevro- 
let undrivable, and in the same way, if we were to pick up a best- 
selling novel of 1927, we would be very likely to find it unreadable. 
As for a best-selling novel of 1897, it seems today as ludicrous as 
do the stage melodramas of the same period, or the costumes, or the 
manners. 
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But this industry, whose products date so rapidly, is not and 
has not been the whole of writing. After the 18th century, exactly 
as before the 18th century, there continued to be a tradition of 
letters whose productions seem immune from the effects of time. 
This is the literature of the Great Heritage which we agree to 
cherish and commemorate. But what we notice about this tradition 
after the decay of the 18th century order is that its mode of progress 
has changed. It no longer develops, it undergoes revolutions, each 
attended by considerable commotion. Wordsworth, for instance, about 
1800, was a poetic innovator so extreme as to come under violent 
attack: it has been well remarked by a modern critic that those who 
called Wordsworth silly were actually finding him difficult. So it 
was not Pound, nor Eliot, nor even Browning, who was the first 
poet whose modes of organizing a poem, or of establishing its rela- 
tionships with human experience and literary tradition, seemed very 
obscure to his contemporaries. It was probably the author of “Lucy 
Grey” and “The Solitary Reaper,” a century and a half ago. Since 
then literature has transacted its affairs amid what apologists call 
rich disorder and deprecators call chaos. We have seen what the 
terms “chaotic” and “obscure” are apt to mean. They mean failure 
to conform with certain canons of order, which canons of order 
were byproducts of an equilibrium achieved by physical science about 
the year 1700. Science has deserted that equilibrium, and so has liter- 
ature. The important thing to notice is that despite a brief flirtation 
with Darwinism in the 19th century, literature is no longer follow- 
ing science, revolving around science, or embellishing an intuition 
of the world which was first prepared by scientists. Or by anyone 
else. Literature has arrived at a degree of autonomy unique in its 
history. 

So we come to the Space Age. I could here make my point 
very crudely by pointing out that the Space Age was invented by 
writers, and that technology followed. Jules Verne took our imagina- 
tions to the moon many decades before Dr. von Braun. You will 
find relativity in Robert Browning’s long poem The Ring and The 
Book fifty years before you will find it in the equations of Professor 
Einstein. A scientific discovery achieves far more than it sets out to 
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achieve: it creates an imaginative climate. Browning created that 
climate before the discovery was made. Whatever the shortcomings 
of The Ring and The Book, its breach with the notions of event 
and character that Dickens, for instance, articulates, is as radical as 
the breach between Einstein’s notions of a physical event and New- 
ton’s, and it is a breach with similar implications. If we feel as much 
at home in the Space Age as we do, it is because we can call the 
shots; literature has been preparing us for them. From Tennyson’s 
Locksley Hall to Mr. Huxley's Brave New World, writers have 
been preparing their readers for a world which had not yet arrived. 


It was quite late in the 19th century that this process became 
clear to a number of the creative artists who were participating in 
it. At first, as you might expect, they did not trust their own insight, 
so they made jokes. Oscar Wilde said that life imitates art, not vice 
versa; and to a lady who looked up from his canvases to admire a 
sunset displayed through her drawing room windows, Whistler said, 
“Yes, madam, Nature is catching up.” Three decades later we have 
Ezra Pound stating quite simply, “Artists are the antennae of the 
race. 

These are still trivial matters: a swaggering epigram or two, 
and a few coincidences between fiction and technology. It is quite 
true that technology in the past few decades has been going through 
the motions of acting out a bad novel, to gratify the most vulgar 
appetite for sensation. We play with a myriad of mechanical toys 
in our homes every day, and gasp like a crowd on the Fourth of 
July in Kansas whenever a new rocket soars aloft. ‘To have prepared 
that climate of confident apprehension would be a trivial enough 
achievement for the arts; but I think the new role of literature can 
be elevated above any charge of triviality. Literature, and especially 
poetry, has become as essentially, intensely serious and austere, in 
the age of Joyce, Pound, and Eliot, as science was in the age of 
Newton and Leibniz: that is my claim. And that is the meaning ot 
the 80-year-old phrase, “Art for Art’s sake,” which those who coined 
it perhaps barely understood. 


Now there are two sorts of events leading up to this new 
autonomy of literature. In the first place, literature has been set free 
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in the last half-century from a great many conflicting responsibilities 
which it formerly had to bear. The written tradition is no longer our 
sole record of events: we have the camera, the sound film, the re- 
cording tape, to assemble the archives in which future historians 
will rummage. Far from debasing the role of letters, a magazine such 
as LIFE sets letters free from certain irrelevant responsibilities. We 
need not depend on written descriptions of a Hitler or an Eisen- 
hower, of New York in the 1930's or Japan in the 1950's, and 
these descriptions, consequently, are not written. Again, the book 
and the magazine have no longer the sole responsibility for providing 
certain necessary kinds of entertainment. If you look at summaries 
of the plots of fifty or so short stories by Henry James, you will dis- 
cover that in addition to employing his very great gifts as a recorder 
and analyst of moral sensibility, James shared with every fiction 
writer of his day the responsibility for satisfying a human appetite 
for melodrama. Very often you feel the plot deforming James’s unique 
perception, or embarrassing him, or leading him into irrelevant ironies. 
But ever since radio, films and television have brought as many 
farces, moralities and melodramas as anyone can stand into every com- 
munity and every living room in America, the novel and the short 
story have felt free to dispense with as much narrative mechanism 
as they chose. It is like being able to build a cyclotron without having 
to combine it with a cuckoo-clock. The technological media of com- 
munication have done for literature what photography did for paint- 
ing: they have freed it, once and for all, from the obligation to keep 
records and dispense anecdotes. When contemporary literature 
handles records and anecdotes it extracts from them wholly new 
values and effects: just as, after photography had established itself, 
painters discovered that if they copied the appearances of things 
very exactly they could produce a world of dreamlike immobility 
which the camera cannot produce and which no one before Daguerre 
would have suspected. 

The other set of events leading up to the present status of 
creative literature occurred within literature itself. Literature spent 
nearly a century doing exactly what science did in the century before 
Newton: clarifying its own scope of operations. By Newton’s time 
chemistry had been pretty well disentangled from alchemy, and 
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astronomy from the making of horoscopes; it was clear what consti- 
tuted a verifiable fact, and how a hypothesis such as universal gravi- 
tation differed from an arbitrary postulate like the one that heavenly 
bodies ought to move in perfect circles. This long process of clarifica- 
tion prepared the space within which Newton operated so efficiently. 
In the same way, the arts have gone through at least three phases 
of self-clarification, which I shall list very briefly. They have clari- 
fied their relation to the materials they use, they have clarified the 
nature of the central act proper to each art, and they have clarified, 
each of them, the nature of the creative situation. 


As to materials, the Impressionists noted, to the great scandal 
of gallery-goers, that paintings are made of paint. Mallarmé made 
an observation of comparable scope for letters when he retorted to 
an amateur of ideas that poetry is not made of ideas but of words. 
This was something Shakespeare knew, but it would not have oc- 
curred to Shakespeare to formulate it. It is the kind of observation 
that gets made when an art is discovering that it can possibly function 
not as a department of some other mode of knowledge, but with 
autonomy. 


As to the central act, the central act of the poet is the arrange- 
ment of words and cadences. This was first intuited by the non- 
sense writers of the nineteenth century. Edward Lear, the inventor 
of the limerick, discovered that by appropriate gestures with language 
it was possible to create out of nothing a universe inhabited by a 
Dong with a Luminous Nose: exactly as T. S. Eliot, Lear's great 


poetic descendant, created the universe inhabited by J. Alfred 
Prufrock. 


Let us go, through certain half-deserted streets, 
The muttering retreats 

Of restless nights in one-night cheap hotels 
And sawdust restaurants with oyster-shells, 
Streets that follow like a tedious argument 

Of insidious intent 

To lead you to an overwhelming question 


This does not evoke a scene you could later recognize if you stood 
on the right spot; it does not describe anything that could be painted; 
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it creates a world by methods proper to literature, and accessible to 
literature alone. 


As to the creative situation, the contemporary writer encourages 
his reader to become aware of a writer’s methods, and encourages 
him to discern the means the writer is in the act of employing before 
his eyes, exactly as, in the age of Newton, cultivated people learned 
to think like scientists, and acquire an appreciation of scientific 
method. The growth in the 2oth century of a literary criticism which 
explicates the means by which the work is accomplished, is a by- 
product of a literature which, like the grasshopper, wears its skele- 
ton on the outside. Such a poem as The Waste Land or The Cantos, 
such a compendium as Ulysses, draws our attention constantly to 
its own mode of organization; and more recently Samuel Beckett 
has spun three remarkable novels out of the postulate that a novel 
is the record of an act performed by a man with a pencil sitting 
alone in a room. One of the themes of Eliot’s poem Ash-Wednesday 
is the poem itself, coming into existence line by line before our eyes: 


Consequently I rejoice, having to construct something 
Upon which to rejoice. 


In all these works and in others like them —I might add Four 
Quartets and Finnegans Wake, the poem cycles of William Butler 
Yeats, Paterson by William Carlos Williams and certain literary 
creations of Wyndham Lewis's — we discern first of all not ideas, 
characters or sentiments, but the contours of a verbal organization, 
whose principles, when we can glimpse them, imply a nearly mathe- 
matical austerity. Their worlds, as I said a moment ago of the world 
of Mr. Prufrock, are created by methods proper to literature and 
accessible to literature alone. By “literature” I mean the organization 
of printed words, just as by “mathematics” one means the organi- 
zation of quantities, magnitudes, and operations. We may take this 
parallel a little further; the mathematician’s activities are always in 
touch with the specific but never confined to these particular spe- 
cifics. They make the most general possible statement with perfect 
accuracy. Newton, if we extract the moral from an old story, may 
be said to have written the Principia about an apple falling from a 
tree; but a Vanguard satellite maintaining its orbit will illustrate 
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his remarks with equal vigor. In the same way Ulysses, an exceed- 
ingly rigorous work, organized as if by an engineer, a work in which 
the author has not permitted himself the self-indulgence of a single 
unassimilated phrase or incident, is a book about Dublin, 1904, 
which also makes a general statement with perfect accuracy. Though 
no book was ever more crowded with purely local detail, so great is 
the power of structure to control detail that an early critic remarked 
that it was all equally true of Brussels; and after nearly four decades 
we may remark that it is equally true of the entire Christian West. 
Eliot’s Waste Land is Eliot’s London, 1921, and our California, 
1959, and with minor modifications Queen Elizabeth I’s England, 
1595: a permanent moral state which any set of civilized arrange- 
ments is equally likely to contain. 

Such things are achieved by the organization of printed words. 
If letters in the Space Age are distinguished by a bracing, sometimes 
perplexing autonomy, that is a liberation they owe to print. I have 
blamed print for fixing certain criteria of order so that they have 
long survived the age to which they were relevant. On the other 
hand it is print that has liberated literature from the assumption 
that a poem is somebody singing, and a novel somebody telling a 
story. Despite certain 17th century experiments with typography, 
the possibility of this liberation has been a very long time being recog- 
nized; possibly it had to await the invention of typewriters for poets 
to use. When you are putting down words in type you are not talking, 
though if it suits you you may cause the arrangement of words to 
imitate somebody talking. They lie in uniform lines, impartially. 
Joyce seems to have been the first to realize the fundamental fact 
about the 2oth century novel, that it is a printed book: not a narra- 
tive that passes once and is gone, like a piece of music in perform- 
ance: not, that is, the record of somebody talking, which will come 
to life again when reod aloud, as Dickens used to be read aloud in 
countless homes; but a fixed arrangement of some 200,000 words 
in which you can turn back and forth, refreshing your memory, 
checking earlier themes against later ones; which you can read as 
often as you need to, in whole or in part; which can make structural 
use of the look of words on the page as well as their sound: slabs of 
narration, tabulated catalogues, the light sprinkle of dialogue on 
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white space. The structural components of The Waste Land, simi- 
larly, can be seen as well as heard; italic type doesn’t denote emphasis 
but identifies foreign phrases, and when one of the supposed voices 
in this polyphonic medley gives way to another, we see at once that 
the length of the line has changed. Something like singing is going 
on when the lines are very short and arranged in stanzas, and the 
eye does not need rhymes to identify stanzas. Something like garru- 
lous talk is going on when the line grows long and irregular, the 
punctuation sparse. The Waste Land can be read aloud, very effec- 
tively, but although you will be much impressed by the experience 
of hearing it well read aloud, you will never grasp its scope or or- 
ganization if you persist in experiencing it in that way. It exists fully 
with the aid of the printed page. 


The possibility of literature that implies more than it states, 
and accumulates meanings as we put it to various uses and view it 
in various perspectives, was not invented in the 20th century, any 
more than arithmetic was invented by Newton. What is new is the 
deliberate creative attention to the means by which this combined 
generality and precision may be achieved: like algebra and calculus 
after centuries of counting eggs and measuring cloth. The attention 
that Eliot and others have paid to the “impersonality” of the modern 
poet comes from their realization that the new poetry transcends 
and surpasses, to a unique degree, the actual experience and under- 
standing of the man responsible for its composition. In the same 
way, the power to blow up Hiroshima proved to be contained in a 
page of Einstein’s notebook, though the intention of destroying a 
city formed no part of the creative processes at work when he wrote 
that page; and Newton did not write the Principia to show us how 
to put a satellite into orbit. 


Newton, for that matter, had no inkling of the degree to which 
he would shape the development of eighteenth century art, politics, 
religion, and manners. He was occupied with making definitive for- 
mulations in an art that had only recently purified its methods into 
self-sufficiency and discovered its power to make definitive formula- 
tions. In the crucial works of 20th century literature we may discover 
just such a self-sufficiency, just such a purification of purely literary 
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means, just such a concentration on the meaningful arrangement 
of printed words, as the 18th century mathematician brought to the 
meaningful arrangement of his symbols. Because the meaningfulness 
of words belongs to a totally different dimension from that in which 
the meaningfulness of mathematical symbols displays itself; because, 
in short, words are human products, it is pointless to suppose that 
this interest in self-sufficient structure necessarily entails an impover- 
ishment of human implication. It entails, of course, a reduction of 
immediate entertainment value, which is really what is troubling 
many enquirers who complain of difficulty and obscurity. We should 
no more read Ulysses or The Cantos for the story than we should 
read the Principia to learn how to count eggs. But such literary works, 
it seems clear, encyclopaedic in scope, austere in structure, fascinating 
in their details of execution, have a symbolic content which no con- 
temporary reader is going to exhaust. We may expect them to occupy 
for many decades the attention of anyone interested in augmenting 
our civilization’s own awareness of itself, and gradually to shape the 
way people wholly unaware of literature think about the world they 
inhabit, in ways we cannot now begin to foresee. After the bomb 
fell on Hiroshima, Mr. John Hersey made the event seem intelligible 
in a best-selling book which followed the simultaneous fortunes of 
six unrelated persons that morning in the doomed city. It was a 
device which would not have occurred to an earlier writer; it was 
invented by James Joyce, who was occupied with building one por- 
tion of Ulysses, and was perhaps unaware that he had provided one 
means of grasping human fate in a world where everyone’s watch 
keeps the same time, and simultaneous individual decisions make a 
collective pattern, a world which both prizes individuals and offers 
employment to statisticians. Mr. Hersey’s book was part of the con- 
tribution of Joyce’s Ulysses to the atomic age, and it played its small 
part in making that age seem more habitable because more intelligible. 

To make the world more habitable because more intelligible is 
a function literature in our time has assumed; future historians may 
see the early 20th century as the time when literature, as it discovered 
a new autonomy, became for the first time the directing force in a 
civilization’s process of enlightenment, as biology was in the 19th 
century and mechanics in the 18th. And such a historian may well 
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cite as sober truth James Joyce’s reply to a man who complained 
that his demands on the reader were too great: “The only demand 
I make of the reader is that he devote a lifetime to studying my 
work.” That remark is absurdly arrogant in the context of the writer's 
traditional function as minstrel, storyteller and entertainer. Defoe 
would not have made it, nor would Chaucer. But it was made by a 
writer who found himself in a situation analogous to Newton’s, and 
it is a statement that it would have been reasonable for Newton to 
make, standing at the beginning of nearly two centuries during which 
the collective intellectual energies of Europe would be devoted to 
exhausting the implications, in every sphere of human activity, of 


his half-dozen equations. 





PETER EVERWINE 


Winter Stop-over: 


Astronomical Clock, Strasbourg 


Whirring upon their track 

In slow processional 

Below a zodiac, 

Peter and Paul and all 

The carven figures lurch, 
Come round again to fashion 
In Strasbourg’s vaulting church 
The prologue to the Passion. 
Automata of stars, 

Treading their measured course, 
They move as motion mars 
Both axle-tree and source — 

A balance wrought in time; 
Mass and relation hurled 

To echo in a chime. 

Here Boyle construed the world 
An engine wound in space, 
Motion its law and state; 

The vestiges of Grace 

In weight and counterweight. 


I leave through the cold square, 
Thinking of Europe's pride 
That vaulted stone in air, 

And of late men who died — 
Some passive, some in rage, 
Broken on Europe’s plain: 
Gaunt emblems of our age 
That waste in this night’s rain. 


And northward, Mainz, Cologne, 
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Graves settling by the yews; 
Berlin, its broken stone; 
Munich, whose scattered Jews, 
Anonymous in hate, 
Smoked in the general will 
That drove a manic State. 
What pride is with us still? 
Compulsive logics grind 

In iron necessity; 

Dumb matter beats us blind 
And law is energy. 
Artificer, what Grace 
Moves now on terror’s face? 


The hour is late. My train 
Speeds for its distant base. 
Impersonal, the stain 

Of darkness springs to race 
Against the window-glass. 


Obscured with wet and snow, 
Blurred terminals we pass 
Are nowhere that I know; 
While in an empty church, 
Repeating toward the day, 
Small figures move and lurch 
In fixed, archaic sway. 





KERRY GOUGH 


Barbara, Are You Grieving? 


Two days after we arrived in London, Dorn and I found a flat 
in a quiet old house on Tite Street in Chelsea. It was on the third 
floor, and in the flat below Barbara and Margaret lived. We met 
Barbara on the stairs the day we moved in. She was just leaving 
for work and was dressed in her nurse uniform — black bonnet, short 
black shoulder cape, and faded blue cotton dress, 


She rode a bicycle to and from work, and in the afternoons I 
would sit on the steps and wait for her to come cycling home. She 
rode rapidly, and would be flushed and exhilarated when she ar- 
rived. “Oh, Michael,” she would say, “I’m glad you're here when 
I come home. I ride as fast as I can on this old iron heap.” I wanted 
to buy her a new bicycle. “Barbara, one of these days I just might 
go out and buy you a new bicycle,” I would tell her, and she would 
say, “No, you musn’t do that, Michael.” She never really complained 
about the bicycle, though, despite its ricketiness. When they were 
on late duty, she and Margaret used to ride to work together. Mar- 
garet’s bicycle had only a head light and Barbara’s just a tail light; 
so by riding close together they felt safe from detection by traflic 
policemen. “They'll think we're a tandem.” But Margaret always 
streaked ahead of Barbara, and Barbara would yell, “Hey front light. 
Wait for me!” When they arrived home, they would lean the bi- 
cycles against the black iron fence around the step-well that led to 
the students’ apartment in the basement. They always entered the 
house through this apartment — the boys never locked the door — 
rather than fumble with keys in the dark trying to unlock the main 
door. I would wait for Barbara there, and read or write letters while 
the students studied. 


When the girls came in, we'd have some tea and talk for a 
while, until Margaret and Barbara went upstairs. Then I would 
build a fire in the furnace so Barbara could have plenty of hot water 
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fo: her bath. She bathed every night, and didn’t like me to kiss her 
uritil she had had her bath. “I smell just like the hospital, she would 
protest. After she had time to bathe and go to bed, and Margaret 
had time to get to sleep, I would say goodnight to the students and 
spend several hours with Barbara in her small room next to the 
kitchen. “Barbara,” I would say, “you're beautiful. I love you.” “No, 
no, you musn’t say that,” she always answered; but even though 
she never told me she loved me, I believe she did. In fact she told 
me once that the day Dorn and I moved in and met her on the 
stairs she said to herself, “Mmmmm, that Michael is the man for 
e.” Later that same day Dorn and I had our first argument about 
her. 
“That blonde downstairs,” Dorn began. 
“Barbara, you mean?” 


“Yes. Well, don’t you get any ideas about her, will you, Mike.” 

“Oh no, you've got no claim on her. I saw her as soon as you 
did. Anyway, you know how I like blondes with blue eyes.’ 

“I'm not going to let you have her without putting up some 
competition,” Dorn said, “because I have my eye on her, and you're 
not going to win out so easily this time.” 

Since I liked Dorn — after all, we'd seen most of Europe to- 
gether — and I didn’t want us to break up over some girl, I decided 
not to push the issue, and wait to see just how things went for a 
few days. I felt reasonably sure I would win out, just like in Copen- 
hagen, Munich, and Marseilles. 

The flat was oddly designed, with the bathtub in the kitchen. 
Our first evening there I was taking a bath when somebody knocked 
on the door, which opened into the kitchen. Dorn was in the liv- 
ing room and instead of coming into the kitchen to open the door, 


he just yelled, “Come in!” 


“Wait a minute!” I called, but it was too late and Margaret 
was in, the door closed behind her. “Hello there,” she said. 


“Hi,” said Dorn. 


“Hi, Margaret,” I said, “I’m taking a bath.” I shouldn’t have 
anything, though, because I don’t think Margaret had noticed 
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me until then. The tub was in the corner opposite the door, and I 
wasn’t sure just how far into it she could see. 


“My! You have a nice tan!” she said. 

“Thanks.” I replaced the wash cloth over an untanned area, 
but again it drifted away and sank to the bottom of the tub. “Ah, 
Hell. What's the difference,” I thought. “She’s a nurse; she’s prob- 
ably seen lots of men.” The wash cloth sank again. 

“I hope I’m not disturbing your bath,” she said. 

“Oh, no, I was just lying here soaking.” 

“I came up to ask you if you'd like to have supper with us 
tonight.” 

“We'd love to,” Dorn said. “What time?” 

“About half past seven.” 


The students were there, too, and brought with them several 
bottles of sherry and some scotch. 

Ah! Barbara was wonderfully high that evening. She danced, 
she sang, she clowned, she acted, and Dorn and I both fell in love 
with her. Dorn would follow Barbara whenever she went into the 
kitchen, and his drunken smirk indicated that he thought he was 
going to be alone with her. But I wasn’t so drunk as all that, he 
wasn’t about to be alone with her. I’d follow them into the kitchen. 
“You're drunk,” Dorn ,said. “Go back into the living room and sit 
down.” 


“Are you drunk, Michael?” Barbara asked. 


“No I'm not,” I said, and soon Barbara and I were talking and 
Dorn poured himself another drink. Later he said, “Look, that’s a 
pretty low-down trick. How about when I’m with her in the kitchen 
you leaving us alone.” 

“I won't leave you alone with her for a minute,” I said. “She’s 
my girl. She’s a blonde. You like brunettes. Why don’t you go find 
yourself a brunette?” Later I managed to be alone with her in the 
kitchen, when Dorn was dancing with Margaret. He didn’t notice 
Barbara and I were both gone; or maybe he didn’t care anymore; 
maybe he liked Margaret — she was a brunette. In the kitchen Bar- 
bara agreed to go with me to the revue “La Plume de Ma Tante.” 
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After the party I told Dorn I had a date with Barbara, but he didn’t 
seem impressed very much. I thought that maybe he'd seen that our 
friendship was more important than any broad and decided to let 
me have her. Of course it wasn’t really a case of his letting me 
have her, because she had already fallen for me. But I was wrong; 
he hadn’t given up yet. 

Dorn had planned to look up a couple of friends staying in the 
Canada House. “You're going to see if you can find your Canuck 
friends today?” I asked him the morning after the party. 

“No, I don’t think so. I think I'll just lie around and take it 
easy today. But you better go to town and pay the rent.” 

“Why should I go pay the rent. You go pay the rent,” I said. 

“I'm not leaving here unless you do,” he replied. “If I leave, 
the first thing you'll do is rush downstairs and try to put the make 
on Barbara.” 

“And what about you? What are you going to do while I’m 
gone? No, I’m not leaving here unless you do.” 

“Well, I’m not leaving,” he said. 

“Well, neither am I.” I sat down and began thumbing through 
an old copy of Punch. 

“I'm going to fix some tea,” Dorn said. 

“We don’t have any tea.” 

“T'll borrow some from the girls.” 

“Tl go with you,” I told him. 

“Oh for Chrissake, Mike. I’m just going down to borrow some 
tea. I'll be back in a minute and Barbara will still have her virtue.” 

“You think she’s a virgin?” I asked. 

“Hell no. She’s twenty-two years old. How could she still be a 
virgin?” 

“Well, Hell,” I said. “There’s lots of twenty-two-year-old virgins.” 

“Not good-looking ones.” 

“What do you mean, no good-looking ones. Look at my sister; 
she’s good-looking and she’s a virgin.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T just know; she's my sister, isn’t she?” 


“Just because she’s your sister doesn’t mean she’s a virgin.” 
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“You trying to say my sister isn’t a virgin?” 

“Oh for Chrissake, no, Mike. I’m sure she’s pure and virginal. 
Now I’m going for tea.” 

We went down to get the tea. Barbara was shopping and 
wouldn’t be back until noon, We thanked Margaret for the tea and 
left. “You see, your fears were ungrounded,” Dorn said. “She wasn’t 
even there.” 

“I don’t see why you don’t ask Margaret out. She’s a nice-looking 
girl.” 

After drinking our tea, Dorn and I decided to solve our problem 
in a more rational manner. “How long do you suppose it would take 
you to visit your Canadian friends?” I asked. 

“If I leave here by ten and take the tube, I can probably be 
back by three.” 


“Fine. I think that’s about how long it would take me to find 
Mrs. Whitelaw’s house and pay the rent. Why don’t we leave here 
together, side by side, and walk up to Sloane Square to the tube 
station. We'll promise each other that if one guy’s train comes first, 
the other will wait to catch his train and not go back to the flat.” 
Dorn agreed this was a good idea. The stalemate broken and the 
problem of protecting Barbara’s virtue temporarily solved, we left 
the flat, walked happily down Tite street, across a half dozen blocks 
of old Chelsea houses to Sloane Street, and up Sloane Street to the 
station. It was a sunny spring day, a good day for paying the rent, 
finding Canadians, and being the first one back to the flat. 

Barbara wasn’t home from shopping when I arrived, so I lay 
down to nap for a while. About forty minutes later Barbara knocked 
on the door and I awoke. She was dressed in her nurse uniform. 
“Does your oven work?” she asked. 

‘I think so . . . I don’t know . . . I haven’ tried it.” I 
went to the stove, turned the handle marked “Oven” and the oven 

t. “Yes, it works. Why?” 

“I made an apple pie, but our oven won't light. May I use 
yours?” 

“Sure. You're welcome to it.” She went downstairs to get the 
pie, and in a few minutes she was back. She put the pie in the oven, 
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then looked into the living room. “May I see how you've arranged 
your room?” “Sure. Come in and sit down and we'll talk.” We sat 
down on the studio couch. 

“I have to go to work at half past. Will you take the pie out of 
the oven for me?” 

“Yes, I will.” I stared at her. She wasn’t really English; she 
was beautiful, and she didn’t have buck teeth. “You're beautiful. I 
love you.” 

“No, Michael, you musn’t say that.” 


“But I do love you.” I kissed her, and then gently pushed her 
down on the couch. 

It was six o'clock in the evening before Dorn came back. “Where 
have you been?” I asked. 

“With Norm and Stan. We went to the Tate Gallery, and 
then had dinner and a few drinks.” 

“Did you have a good time?” 

“Yes. Did you pay the rent?” 

“No. I couldn’t find Mrs. Whitelaw’s house. I tried to find her, 
but that damn tube system is so complicated; I didn’t even know 
what station to get off at. But I phoned her, and she said it would 
be all right to mail the rent to her.” 

“What time did you come back here, Mike?” 

“I don’t know; about noon, I guess. I don’t know.” 

“Did you see Barbara?” 


“Yes. That apple pie in the kitchen is hers. The oven down- 
stairs is broken, you know, and she wanted to use ours. She had to 
go to work before it was done, so I took it out of the oven for her.” 

“You let it burn.” 

“T forgot all about it.” 

“She was here a long time wasn’t she?” 

“T told you she had to go to work.” 

“Come on, Mike, you know you can’t keep anything from me; 
I’ve known you too long. You laid her, didn’t you?” 

“She’s a wonderful girl, Dorn, really a wonderful girl. I told 
her I loved her, and I think she loves me.” 
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“T’ve heard that before.” 

“No! This time it’s different. I really love her. I’m going to cash 
in my ticket home and marry her. She’s a nurse; she can earn three 
hundred dollars a month in the States. She could work until I finish 
school.” 


“If you cash in your ticket to marry her, where are you going 
to get enough money for two fares to the States?” 

“Tl get a job.” 

“Well, good luck,” Dorn said. 


After that day Dorn lost interest in Barbara, and he and I didn’t 
see each other very often. He was having some clothes made, and 
went down to Regents Street nearly every day. I would tour various 
parts of London while Barbara was working, but I was always there 
when she came home. 


One afternoon we took a bus to Hampton Court. For an hour 
the bus rolled through green hills and little villages where in parks 
men and boys were playing cricket. At Hampton Court we spent the 
long sunny evening wandering through the gardens, and at dusk we 
entered the maze and became lost from each other. “Where are you, 
Michael? Where are you?” she called through the maze. Later we 
found a restaurant in the town. The waiter seated us at a table be- 
tween a post and a wall, where we wouldn’t disturb the elderly diners. 
While we were eating, Barbara wanted to pretend that she was an 
American. Very carefully and exaggeratedly she would cut her food, 
then lay down the knife, take the fork from left hand to right, stab 
a bite, place it in her mouth, set the fork on the plate next to the 
knife, fold her hands in her lap, and then begin chewing. “You're 
ridiculous,” I said. “We Americans aren’t as bad as all that.” Then 
I tilted my head back, looked down my nose at her, and imitated 
an English accent in an attempt to assume the air of a condescending 
Englishman. “You look like an old cow when you do that,” she said. 

After we had eaten we walked for an hour in the town, then 
hurried to catch the last train back to London, and hired a taxi for 
the trip from the station to home. We entered through the basement 
apartment. John was still up. “I have to tell you something, Mike,” 


he whispered. 
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“Go on up, Barbara; I'll be right along. What is it, John?” 

“Dorn has a couple of women up in your flat. He says you'll 
have to sleep in the kitchen on the canvas cot.” 

“Two women?” 


“That’s what he told me. I didn’t see them. He must have 
come in by the front door.” 


“Do you think they’re whores?” 


“I don’t know. He told me he left a note for you on the stairs 
and one on your door to warn you in case I'd gone to bed when you 
came home.” 

“A note on the stairs? Why didn’t you tell me? Barbara's on her 
way up the stairs!” 

Barbara was waiting for me on the second-floor landing. She 
was smiling. “Why two?” she asked. 

Early the next morning I was awakened by Margaret's alarm 
clock in the living room. I was afraid she might come in to awaken 
Barbara; “I should leave,” I thought. “But there’s nothing but an 
uncomfortable canvas cot up there and Barbara is here . . . maybe 
she'll go upstairs with me . . . two on a canvas cot? . . . impossible.” 
I got out of bed, picked up my clothes, ran upstairs, and rolled up 
in a blanket on the cot. I woke up about two hours later, and I 
heard Dorn talking in the living room. Two women answered him. 
I pretended to be asleep when they left. “Who is that?” one of the 
women asked. “That’s Mike. It’s his bed you slept on last night.” 

Dorn was back in a few minutes. “Look, Dorn,” I said as soon 
as he came in. “I don’t mind sleeping out here on this damn cot; I 
don’t mind that at all . . . but by God I don’t appreciate having my 
bed slept in by old whores!” 

“Why? She remade it, didn’t she?” 

“That’s got nothing to do with it. Why did you have to get 
two, anyway?” 

“Because I’m a man. But you wouldn't understand that, would 

ou?” 
: “Don’t be funny. Tell me what happened.” 

“Well . . . it’s this way. Last night I went to a bar down by the 
American Express. I was talking to the bartender and asked him 
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where a guy could get some company. He pointed out a woman 
sitting at a table in the corner. ‘Buy her drinks and she'll be good 
company, he said. I went over there, sat down, and started talk- 
ing to her. She wasn’t too bad looking, so I bought her drinks for 
the rest of the evening. Now listen to this; this is the honest-to-God- 
truth. While we were waiting for a taxi, this old hag with a Cockney 
accent starts talking to the woman. Then the woman turned to me 
and said, “This is my mother. She’s been fighting with her husband 
and she’s afraid to go home. Can she come with us?’ Hell, Mike, 
what was I to do? Here’s this poor old hag with no place to sleep, 
and here I am wanting to sleep with her daughter. I couldn’t say 
no. And I knew you would probably be with Barbara most of the 
night.” 
“You could have put the hag on the cot.” 


“I thought about that, but what was I to tell her? She saw both 
beds; she knew her daughter and I only needed one; she took the 


other.” 

“And you and her daughter slept on your bed? You made love 
to her with her mother only four feet away?” 

“She was asleep.” 

“Are they whores?” 

“No. They just needed someplace to sleep. I gave them fifteen 
shillings and taxi fare, though.” 

I went into the living room and turned down the blankets and 
top sheet of my bed, and closely examined the bottom sheet. “What 
are you doing?” Dorn asked. 

“Just making sure that there aren’t any little bugs here taking 
advantage of your hospitality.” 

“For Chrissake, Mike, don’t be facetious.” 

“I'm not being facetious. I just don’t want to have to take a 
gasoline bath.” I took the sheets off the bed, shook them, then put 
the top sheet on the bottom, and the bottom sheet on the top, so that 
the surfaces that had touched her wouldn’t touch me. 

The night before we left London Dorn and I threw a party. 


The students, Barbara and Margaret and some of their nurse friends, 
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and two Chelsea artists came. There were about a dozen of us, and 
nearly three gallons of rum punch. “You could run an English car 
on this punch,” Dorn said, after his fourth glass. “God save the 
Queen!” Then he toasted the Queen, English pubs, English bar- 
tenders, and English women. Margaret brought her phonograph and 
there was dancing, even an Irish jig by one of the artists. Dorn and 
John tickled one of the nurses until she became pale and pleaded, 
“Please stop, or I shall become ill.” There was one girl, though, who 
did not join in the dancing and drinking, but just sat on the floor 
looking at a magazine. “Who is that girl sitting on the floor?” I 
asked Barbara. 

“Anne. She works at the hospital, too. We were in training 
together.” 

“She looks so sad and lonely,” I said. “Maybe.I should go over 
and talk to her.” I talked to Anne for only a few minutes, but during 
that time Barbara left the party. When I noticed that she was gone, 
I excused myself and went downstairs. Barbara was lying on her 
bed, her eyes closed. I went silently to her and kissed her. “Awake, 
my princess, I have come to carry you away to America.” “Please do, 
Michael. I would like to go to America with you.” 

“Why did you leave the party? I only talked to Anne a little 
while.” 

“You're very kind, Michael; Anne was very lonely. Her fellow 
didn’t come to the party. I’m glad you talked to her.” 

“I'd rather be with you, Barbara. I love you . . . don’t you love 
me, Barbara? Tell me you love me.” 

“Oh, Michael, I can’t say it; 1 mustn’t say it.” 

“But why?” 


“You're going away, Michael. I couldn’t permit myself to fall 
in love with you.” 


When I boarded the train for Southampton the next morning, 
Barbara wandered off before the train pulled out instead of waving 
it away like the others on the platform. There was a delay, and she 
was probably back to the old house on Tite Street before the train 
left the station. 
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The Kiss 


Mr. Finney gasped and his eyes grew very large as though his 
thoughts were too numerous or too dynamic to be confined in the 
narrow area between his temples. 


Gladys Green lay on the floor, her breasts — firm, yet small 
enough to warrant his respect and admiration — rose and sank with 
unconscious grace. Attempting to regain his equilibrium Finney 
pulled a handkerchief from his pocket and stroked the back of his 
neck. Awkwardly he got down on his knees. 


“Miss Green . . . I say, Miss Green, Finney here . . .” He 
waited for an answer, but Miss Green was apparently off in a world 
of her own far from the electric typewriter, file cabinet, adding 


machine, stiff-backed swivel chair and telephone which “wer 
] 


let out a shrill cry throwing Mr. Finney off balance so that he fe 
on his side. A spasmodic gesture brought him on all fours and he 
crawled over to the desk and reached for the phone. 


“McHewitt, Daniel, and Welsh Advertising Agency . . .” his 
voice cracked before he could get his own name out. It was a client 
wanting to know if an alteration could be made in an order placed 
earlier that morning. Trying to control the rasp in his voice, Finney 
explained that he was only the accountant, that the secretary handled 
the orders but she was unfortunately unobtainable just then, and 
would the gentlemen be so kind as to call back. The receiver fell 
into place with a bang, sufficiently disturbing to Finney’s senses so 
that he began to rummage frantically through desk drawers for 
smelling salts. 


Miss Green’s desk was neat as a pin. Envelopes and crisp white 
sheets of bond stacked at the back, freshly sharpened pencils and 
stubby erasers in a box toward the front. He closed the drawer and 
reached for the next. A silk scarf — souvenir of the Festival of 
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Britain, 1951; a pair of carefully folded nylon stockings, one earring, 
and the intoxicating smell of orange blossoms — that scent which 
lingered in the air when he remained at the office late to balance 
the books, making him quite unaware of his own solitude. A squat 
jar of hand lotion — White Dove, and a slice of pound cake wrapped 
in wax paper — it was almost inconceivable, those lovely fingers 
curled round an eggbeater. With a gentle motion he pushed the 
drawer to. The next housed a long thin umbrella with frills round 
the lower end, and a pair of rubber rain boots, small and transparent, 
the kind women wear with high heels: Click, click, click across the 
floor . . . “Here’s your tea, Finney, one lump, that’s right isn’t it?” 

. click, click, click . . . “I've brought the wafers for you again, 
Finney.” 


It suddenly occurred to him that the smallest gestures could 
contain a world of meanings and implications — that the more mag- 
nificent an offer became the more one was thrown into petty obliga- 
tions from which escape was not only a selfish unthinkable thought, 
but also quite impossible. The repayment of an eloquent favor was 


only saved from hypocrisy by the fact that it was such a confounded 
necessity, he reflected. The same was not true of gentle offers — they 
demanded nothing in return, and therefore involved the problem 
of choice — to acknowledge the thing or not and in what way. One 
would have to be terribly cautious, Finney thought. 


In an attempt to assuage his confusion, he resorted to reason 
with the firm conviction that facts, like figures, did not lie and were 
the only path to any sane conclusion. He had two months previ- 
ously expressed his preference for pineapple wafers — he did not 
feel that it was an uncommon taste, they were, after all, extremely 
popular. The fact that Miss Green’s particular wafers brought him 
to such a realization made him somewhat uneasy, for he was then 
committed to examine her motives. The fear of undertaking such 
a venture was provoked by the singular thought that his personal 
wish and the immutable fact might not coincide. There were two 
facts in which he took quiet consolation. One was as clear-cut as 
the Newby Account in which any re-shuffling of debits and credits 
could never alter the final sum. On her own time she made them 
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— the act could not be divorced from a certain amount of calculation, 
he thought, if only because a human being demanded recognition 
before appreciation. The second fact was that Miss Green had 
repeated the gesture with a numerical significance that bordered on 
precedent (eight Tuesdays in succession, and there were only eight 
such days in two successive months). He then felt it safe to con- 
sider the tone of her motive: according to the facts it would have 
been illogical not to eliminate some impersonal qualities in that 
motive. He could therefore conclude with some confidence that his 
interest was not wholly isolated, not a product of his own imagina- 
tion, but in fact, an indication of her interest. 


It occurred to him that he had arrived at the most dangerous 
abyss of all, for the facts had led him irrevocably into a recognition of 
feelings — both his own and Miss Green’s. Any thought of retracing 
his steps in order to find himself on firm ground again was elimi- 
nated by the overwhelming impulse to do just the opposite. No, it 
was absolutely impossible. Not to consider some means of acknowl- 
edgement would have been impolite, cowardly, and worst of all, 
unmanly. 


He was aroused by the strong odor of ammonia salts. As his 
vision cleared he was aware of the soft brown eyes of Miss Green. 


She smiled, took a deep breath, and placed her hand on his arm. 


“Don’t talk, Gladys,” he said softly, helping her to a chair, 
“rest there a moment. I'll make some tea.” He moved awkwardly 
past the desk picking up a small enamel kettle on his way. When 
he returned she was sitting at her desk by the window watching the 
familiar noonday crowd scattering itself along the sidewalks. He 
pulled a chair next to hers and set their cups on the window sill. 


“Isn't that Sitwell there by the haberdashery?” he said. 


“The brown hat, you mean?” 


He nodded and smiled. “Terribly fond of appearances,” Finney 
said. 


“He does have a way with brown, don’t you think?” she said 
approvingly. 
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“Oh, yes, I quite agree,” Finney said, “do you think he was 
told or just sensed it?” 

“I imagine it’s got something to do with Ada,” she said, “women 
are responsive to color, you know.” 


“Are they really?” 


“Yes. It brings out the eyes, and hair; in fact, it can alter the 


whole shape of the head,” she said. 


An expression of deep interest came over Finney’s face and he 
looked at her more intensely. 

“That seems a shrewd observation,” he said. “I mean, of course, 
the shape of a man’s head must be quite noticeable, but who would 
ever think of the shape of a woman’s head — why, they all look the 

»”» 
same. 


She began to scrutinize Finney turning her head slightly to 
one side. There seemed to be an uneasy approbation in the half- 
smile which parted her lips, but their very quality enhanced some- 
what by a pale intensity suddenly occupied his attention and made 
him forget that he was under judgement. 


To feel those lips, not with his own, but just to pass a finger 
over their surface. From one corner to the other starting on the 
lower, more fully formed part, curving gently with the arc, rising 
toward the center, rolling over the highest summit, descending slowly, 
climbing once again and finally coming to rest in the opposite corner. 
It would be an heroic journey demanding neither strength nor 
endurance, but only the courage to begin and the ability to feel — 
the pure deliberation, the decisive act, the apprehension of infinite 
and eternal pleasure for one brief moment. 


The quality of the thought was disturbingly familiar and thrust 
him unwillfully into further elaborations by the mere fact that he 
had permitted himself to indulge in daydreams many times before. 
Sudden recognition of the harmful consequences of habit only in- 
creased his feeling of inadequacy and sharpened his perception of 


the force operating against his impulse at that moment. 


It was not spring. The whole countryside seemed dull with 
muted colours, colours tired of that alarming freshness and virgin 
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starkness which signify new life. There was nothing in the explicit 
contact with nature which could suggest sensuality or provoke an 
illegitimate response in one’s mind or body. It was a season which 
could be trusted because it was the only season in which the 
impulses were not stimulated by external beauty. They were walk- 
ing together, now descending a narrow footpath into the open fields, 
now following the familiar stone wall curving to the left and finally 
crossing the bridge leading into the orchard. Finney noticed that 
the formation of the trees had changed since the last time they had 
come and there was no wind as before, but there was the small 
clearing made into an angle by four or five tree stumps on either 
side. Again he smoothed the leaves into a regular pattern and they 
sat down. He felt the warmth of her body and imagined that the 
intensity so absent in their surroundings was contained in her soft 
delicate frame, waiting there quietly and patiently for some moment 
which only he would comprehend. And he would recognize that 
moment by his own impatience to communicate with her. To 
acknowledge the innumerable walks and delightful excursions into 
the silent realm of feeling alone. And there was no fear in that 
moment when it arrived for it signified a confirmation and a convic- 
tion in time. The touch was soft and gentle. She did not withdraw 
her arm, but offered it passively to meet his mouth. He parted his 
lips and breathed deeply, his senses mingled in the indefinable 
sweetness of the skin — it was white, soft, warm and scented in a 
way that only his immediate pleasure could define. Nor was the feel- 
ing lost or changed in any way when they walked on through the 
meadow and finally entered the gravel path leading to the main 
road. It was only when the wind came up sharply and the sun dis- 
appeared behind the clock tower, when the first stark impression of 
the flats in Elby Street were outlined against the cold sky that Finney 
sensed the danger. At that moment he wished with all his heart 
that she was not beside him. That she would not follow him up 
the narrow stairway to Number Five. That she would not wait 
patiently behind him as he opened the door, or walk past him and 
enter his rooms. Not look upon the brown carpet or the faded spots 
under the windows. He would rather do anything than follow her 
glance as it took in the poorly stuffed sofa and old-fashioned chairs 
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and the folded dining room table standing upright in the corner, its 
dignity soiled by hot vegetable dishes and moist glasses. And now 
she was in the kitchen. Oh, it was almost unbearable! That a man 
could survive in such a place. The cupboard was unhinged, the 
enamel on the fridge was peeling at the bottom, the curtains looked 
tired, terribly tired, and the floor — there was nothing to be said. He 
wished she would go quickly and never come back. Of course, he 
would not be able to return to his job. But he was alone, he 
realized. Where had she gone? Making his way through the dining 
area, he entered the living room only to find its immutable occu- 
pants standing as before in dull silence. There was only the bed- 
room left with his squat mahogany bureau, leather armchair (wasn’t 
there a rip somewhere in the back?), and of course, the most for- 
midable piece of furniture of all — the bed. The mattress sank in 
the middle; it should have been turned regularly. But even that 
artfully formed niche which had gathered him in every night for 
many years with almost maternal beneficence, now overwhelmed 
him with disgust. He felt an ache in his body and longed to stretch 
far beyond boundaries which his limbs could reach, far beyond the 
grey store fronts lining the street and the tinned goods in the win- 
dows displayed in immemorial pyramids. But his imagination was 
immediately halted because there was no place to go. He could 
never again return to the orchard simply because it was not there. 


He wondered how long he had been staring at her lips and 
whether she had noticed. Such things were rather delicate because 
where conversation was lacking, a glance lasting more than three 
seconds signified a commitment, he reflected. The only way of 
gauging the time was by the expression on her face, especially the 
eyes. They were not smiling, in fact, he thought he detected some 
kind of irritation there — not the defensive sort, but rather that of 
impatience. Yes, without a doubt, there was a certain impatience 
in her glance. He suddenly realized that hesitation was synonymous 
with defeat, that even the thought of choosing would signify his 
refusal. 


It was neither sensuous nor tender, neither strange nor at all 
familiar. It was not an act of communication because everything 
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was understood. The first moments passed by in a flow of uncon- 
scious submission. It was only when Finney sensed the softness of 
her lips that he became aware of time and the possibility of with- 
drawal. But even his anticipation of the embarrassment which they 
would both feel afterwards did not take away from his pleasure. He 
knew that convention could never alter the significance of the kiss. 





TOM CHAMBERLAIN 


The Parakeet 


“Hello, honey,” she said loudly. 
“Hello. A Schlitz, please.” 


She had on fat slacks and her breasts hung loosely in the tan 
sweater. Her face was white, with banged hair clustered moistly on 
her brow. Her eyes could not focus together. She brought me a 
bottle of beer. 

Although it was only 2:30 in the afternoon there were five 
people in the bar. 

“Ain’t he cute?” she called over her shoulder as she set the 
beer in front of me. She turned to me again, “I guess you want a 


glass?” I nodded. 


She reached for one and gave it to me. “How are you?” she 


asked. 

“Fine,” I said, “and you?” 

“High,” she said giggling. She was in her late forties. She went 
down to the end of the bar where the others were sitting. 

Nearest me, about half the bar-length away, was another woman. 
She was nearing fifty. A plump woman with a yellow sweater, shiny 
slacks, dyed red-brown hair, too much lipstick, and in front of her 
was an empty bird cage. Next to her, on down the bar, was an old 
man holding a glass of tap beer. Two stools further down was another 
old man, unshaven, with an all-weather hat on his head. He was 
drunk. Around the corner of the bar was a Mexican boy about 
twenty-one years old. The parakeet was on the back of his neck. 


“Tweet, tweet,” said the drunken man with the all-weather hat. 

“What's he sayin’?” asked the bar woman, “Dirty-bird, dirty- 
bird, dirty-bird.” 

The Mexican laughed to himself. He was embarrassed. The 
Mexican whistled, the parakeet whistled, everyone laughed. 
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“He is the best. Aren’t you Peeper? Hmmm? Aren't you?” 
said the bar woman. 


The bird hopped on the Mexican’s head and bunched up his 


feathers. It was a typical yellow-green parakeet. It looked used. 


“Ain't he wonderful? A born mimic,” said the bar woman. 
“What's a mimic?” asked the all-weather hat. 

“A mimic imitates,” said the bar woman. 

Another Mexican came in. “Hello, John,” said the bar woman. 
“Mumble,” said John. 

“Will it be tall or short?” she asked. 

“Mumble,” said John. She drew him a short. 


“Jesus! let me tell you about that damn bird,” said the bar 
woman, “Ya know, I was here, just waiting, you know, and he said, 
‘I wanna whisky.’ Can you beat that? ‘I wanna whisky.’ I know he 
knows ‘I wanna beer,’ but this came right out, ‘I wanna whisky.’ 


My God.” 

“Those sailors taught him that,” said the woman next to me, 
“you should have known better than to keep him near them. Poor 
little dear, tweet, tweet, shirp.” She whistled several times. The 
bird flew off the Mexican’s head and landed on the cage in front 
of her. 


She turned so that she faced me. “I’ve got one too. His name 
is Bobby. Really a smart one. We've got a pup Setter though, near 
skins the damn bird every chance he gets,” she grinned. “Mildred, 
down the road out back, lost hers. She didn’t keep it off the floor. 
One day she was bringing in the laundry in one of those little carts, 
you know, backwards, sort of pulling it. She didn’t see the damn 
bird. Crunch! Really busted her up.” 

The bird was putting its head under all parts of its body. I 
tapped a half-dollar on the bar and got another beer. 

The drunken all-weather hat reached out for the bird. 

“Put your hand right under his feet,” said the bar woman. 
“Right under; go on, just put your fingers right up to him, right 
under his feet. Oh, you'll never get him.” 

“Tweet,” said the drunk. 
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The bird jumped onto the bar woman’s shoulder. “Turd-bird, 
turd-bird, turd-bird,” she said. 

“Chirp,” said the parakeet. 

“He says ‘turd-bird,’” said the bar woman, “Turd-bird, turd- 
bird, turd-bird? C’mon.” 

“Peep-chortle,” said the bird, and flew back to the Mexican, 
landing on his shoulder. 

“Ya know,” said the bar woman, “there are only two or three 
people he likes like that. He really likes you. Hunh, baby Peeper? 
You like him?” 

The bird stuck his head into the Mexican’s ear. The Mexican 
laughed. The bird was making all sorts of noises; peeps, whistlings, 
chirps, tweets. The Mexican said, “He said ‘shit-bird, shit-bird.’” 

“Dirty-bird, dirty-bird, dirty-Peeper-bird,” said the bar woman. 
She moved unsteadily to her purse, “Bad Peeper, bad Peeper,” she 
said. 

The Mexican laughed again. “What did he say then?” asked 
the woman next to me. 

“Tweet, tweet,” said the drunk all-weather hat. The other man 
had left. The Mexican, John, just sat and watched the bird. 

“Jimmy comes home from boot tomorrow, or the next day,” said 
the bar woman, pulling some photographs out of her purse and show- 
ing them to the woman next to me. “I’ve been in this goddam place 
for three days. Jimmy’ll be home and I haven’t done a damn thing to 
the house. He’s gained weight, hasn’t he?” 

“Tl say.” 

“T think taller too. Seven hours Tuesday, fifteen hours Wednes- 
day, twelve hours yesterday, and here I am today too.” She showed 
me the pictures. A good-looking boy, smiling in his new sailor 
uniform. “Only seventeen. He likes it though. A letter almost 
everyday, for God’s sake. And here I thought it would be a blessing 
to get one or two the whole time. He really likes it. Says he’s found 
a job he likes. ‘A career’ he calls it. I sent him a dictionary. He said, 
‘thanks for the dictionary. I really use it a lot in my studies; however,’ 
he says, ‘you can tell I am not using it now.’” She laughed. “Jimmy, 
Jimmy; haven’t done a thing with the house.” 
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“Peep,” said the bird. 


The bar woman went on talking, “Peeper used to say, ‘Hi 
Jimmy, all the time when Jimmy was home. As soon as Jimmy left 
he stopped saying it. I’ve been trying to teach it ‘sailor-boy’ but he 
won't learn. Sailor-boy, Peeper? Sailor-boy? Sailor-boy? He'll say 
it one day. It will come right out, all of a sudden. ‘They're like that. 
They're smart. They think, all right. They have brains.” 

“I wish I had his brains,” said the woman next to me. 

“So do I,” said the bar woman, “Ha, ha, ha, heee, Jesus.” 

I ordered another beer. 

The parakeet was still talking to the Mexican, who moved his 
head and neck against the bird. 

“Where’s Peeper? Where’s Peeper? Where’s my Peeper?” 
said the bar woman, leaning over the bar towards the Mexican. She 
reached behind his neck and got the bird on her hand. “Pretty 
Peeper. Pretty Peeper. My pretty Peeper,” she pursed her lips and 
kissed the bird several times, “My pretty Peeper.” Her voice wavered. 

The bird hopped from her hand to the bar and jumped around. 
The drunk all-weather hat reached out for it again. The bird skipped 
away from his hand. 

“Don’t reach so fast,” said the bar woman. 


“Peep, peep,” said the drunk, moving his hand very slowly 
towards the bird. 

“Maybe he don’t like you,” said the bar woman. “You don’t like 
him, Peeper? Hmmm, Peeper? No, he don’t like you. You don’t 
like big dirty man, hunh baby? You don’t like big dirty —. 

The drunk lunged out and grabbed the parakeet. He sat there 
with the bird, looking at the other people. Slowly he opened his 
hand and the bird fell onto the bar. It was dead. 

“Jesus Christ,” said the woman next to me. 

The Mexicans spoke in Spanish and the bar woman picked 
up the bird and looked it at. 

“Poor little Peeper,” she said; and she began to cry. 

The drunk all-weather hat fumbled in his pocket and put five 
dollars on the bar and left. 





LAWRENCE THORNTON 


The Vocation 


I 


Twilight had come and it was rapidly growing dark. Lights had 
been turned on in the small depot, but they did not illuminate 
much in the semi-darkness; only a dull reflection could be seen on 
the train that stood motionless in front of the platform. Steam 
issued in irregular gusts from its underside, floated up, and slowly 


disappeared, merging with the half-light of the evening. 


Only a few people waited outside the heated station, for it 
was late fall and quite cold. Others sat inside, hidden behind the 
steamed-over windows. The conductor stood in the cold, glancing 
impatiently toward the waiting room, irritated by the thought of the 
warm furnace inside. Crossing the platform in front of him were 
two colored porters who were wheeling a baggage cart up to one 
of the cars. Their hats were tipped back and looked incongruous 
because the expression of their faces and the mechanical move- 
ments of loading gave the impression of fatigue. 


A heavy-set middle-aged man came through the swinging doors 
from the waiting-room. He was well dressed and carried a briefcase 
in one hand, with a thick wad of newspapers tucked under his other 
arm. A young couple followed behind him, walking slowly toward 
the train. They talked easily, each obviously absorbed in what the 
other was saying. 

Near the middle of the platform, an older couple and a young 
man talked in subdued voices. The older man did not speak often, 
but watched the woman and the boy, listening intently to them. 


The woman was thin and her face was solemn above the pale 
grey of her collar. The young man was tall, with an angular face 
which showed little. He spoke rapidly and his tone was excited, 


eager. 
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As they talked, the whistle sounded and reverberated under 
the roof of the platform. The conductor walked to the open door of 
the passenger car and stood there with a lantern in his hand. Only 
one of the redcaps was still working now, the others walked to- 
ward the frosty glass doors of the waiting-room. The couple standing 
in the middle of the platform had not yet moved, but the tall man 
had picked up his traveling bag. He spoke quietly to the woman. 


“It’s not so bad as that, Mom, you'll be able to visit me quite 
a bit.” This was uncomfortable and accomplished nothing, but yet 
he knew it was expected of him. 


“I know, William”, she said, “but it’s just that no one in the 
family has ever done anything like this before.” The pitch of her 
voice had risen. “Besides, you'll be isolated from everything.” 


“No, I won't. Anyhow, it’s what I want and what I have to 
do. I wouldn’t be happy if I tried to be anything else.” 


“I think you're right, Bill.” He welcomed the comment from 


his father. 


They spoke only a moment longer. William kissed his mother, 
shook his father’s hand, and walked to the pullman. As he stepped 
into the train, the conductor moved out a few feet and waved his 
lantern in a wide arc. In a moment, the hissing air stopped and 
with a slight jolt, the train began to move. 


The platform was now empty, and the bare, unshaded bulbs 
in its low roof spread a hard glare over the concrete surface, exag- 
gerating the stains and soiled spots, the cracks, and the dull color 


of the posts that supported the roof. 


* * * 


The interior of the train was only partly filled, with people 
scattered from one end to the other. The middle-aged man with the 
briefcase and newspapers sat by himself in the seat opposite Wil- 
liam’s. He read one of the papers, turning the pages quickly, not 
seeing the person seated across from him. The young couple had 


disappeared through the door at the far end of the car. 
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The train moved steadily and the sharp, dry sound of the 
tracks was apparent inside the car, but not loud. William sat quietly 
next to the window, gazing detachedly through it at the darkened 
countryside that was punctuated by odd forms and numerous lights. 
After a while, the scene grew completely dark. He tired of watching 
the moving Locknees and turned back, thinking of what his mother 
had said at the station. He was aware of what he was leaving; 
much of it was as meaningless as the obscured country that he now 
passed by. It had been a comparatively painless departure and he 
felt contented, happy. He reached down, unzipped the traveling 
case, and took from it a small breviary. William opened it and began 
to read, his lips moving occasionally. 


The man seated across from him finished a newspaper, and as 
he put it down, he noticed William for the first time. William did 
not look up and moved only to turn a page. The man watched him 
for a moment, glancing at the thin book and then back to his face. 
After a last curious look, he picked up another paper and began 
to read. 


Three hours had passed since they had boarded the train. The 
middle-aged man slept now, his head bent forward and to the side, 
resting lightly on his dudes. Near the back of the car, the young 
couple had returned from the lounge and sat talking loudly, gather- 
ing amused or irritated glances from the passengers around them. 
William had not moved. He sat with the breviary resting in his 
hands, the dull interior lights of the pullman reflecting off its bright 
golden edges. His eyes were closed and he did not hear the com- 
motion from the back of the car, nor the tack-tack sound of the 
wheels. 


The conductor passed through and spoke the name of a town. 
Lights and an occasional building flashed by outside. The train was 
slowing and William replaced the breviary in his traveling bag. 


It. was still dark as he stepped off the train. Two priests walked 
towaras him as he stood beside the pullman, their white collars 
showing clearly above their dark coats. As they exchanged greetings 
with one another, the train began to move. The last car rolled by 
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and the tail light cast a dim glow on the three men as they moved 
toward the station. 


II 


It was early morning as they drove up the gently sloping drive- 
way. There was a cool, crisp light over everything, and it seemed to 
transfigure the old brown buildings. William sat quietly, taking in 
every detail of this new place, and it was as if he too had been some- 
how changed. He felt strange, as if he had been gone from home 
for many years. Now, he had at last returned. The large, bare trees, 
the rambling buildings, the long unobstructed view that flowed down 
into the little valley, seemed familiar. 


Over by the chapel he could see the novices moving about in 
their black cassocks. 


“They're going to matins,” said Father Norris. William was 
brought out of his revery as the car slowed, finally stopping in front 
of the chapel. They got out of the car and went into the chapel. And 


so he began his stay at St. Mark’s. 


In the first few days, he was conscious of nothing but emotional 
release. It was as if something had been dammed up inside him, 
forcing itself, and now the resistance had finally been broken. As 
he moved with the other novices, shuffling from one musty class- 
room to another, or as he knelt in the cold and the candle-light of the 
chapel, he would remember the four years he had spent in college 
and this seemed so different, so unutterably different. Here, there 
was something definite, he could almost see and touch it. In college, 
he had been on the outside of a circle which he could not enter, 
even if he had wanted to, because he had not belonged; he had existed 
in some kind of vacuum, completely removed from his classmates. 
This had been frustrating and painful, because he had wanted so 
much to belong to something, to be in possession of some kind of 
security. 


There had been many times when he had looked at the drab 


lives of his fellow students and the routine of work and stagnant eve- 
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nings that held his family down and he had asked “Why?” and no 


answer had satisfied him. 


He had an undefined vision of something better, something more 
important. The world he had lived in up to this point was in opposi- 
tion to his ideal. Those people did not accept the things that for 
him were truth and beauty. And it was in his last year at school, 
after he realized this, that the pressure became too strong for him and 
he knew that he could not live there, since what he wanted they 
had rejected and destroyed. 


He could not remember when the idea of leaving and entering 
a seminary had first occurred to him. It had not been a sudden deci- 
sion. The idea had been fragile at first and had been crushed every 
time it had come to mind. But somehow it kept returning, each 
time clamoring for more of his attention, growing stronger, until he 


had finally become convinced. 


He left everything the others valued, denying the very things 
which made life worthwhile for them — family, love, money, friends; 
he left all this for a life which was in their eyes absolutely worthless 


and undesirable. They were two completely opposite worlds. ‘There 
was no place for him in the one he had left, it was full and its doors 


were locked. 
That first day, as he had knelt in the chapel, he felt that he 


would be free of all this, free to follow exactly what he wanted, a 
vocation of solitude, in which the only thing that mattered was the 


desire for God and the truth. 


He was not unaware of the strict privation such a life demanded. 
It seemed essential for his purposes and would provide a chance to 
prove to himself that he was acceptable, that he had a right to be 
here and following this vocation. But even more important than this 
was the acceptance of a cassock. The peace and solitude it seemed 
to express he saw as the complete and final separation from that life 
which had proved so opposed to what he wanted and needed. He 
thought that he was at last where he belonged, sheltered and free 
at the same time. 
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The first cold winter days passed quickly. The very lack of inci- 
dent and the absence of any friction in the regimented order pro- 
duced a continuous flow of day-night in which everything was calm 
and peaceful. The buildings were full of dark-robed men who moved 
in one motion, united, akin because of their common desire, and 
this motion engulfed him and began to push him forward toward 
the fulfillment of his obsession for the priesthood. He moved willingly 


on the crest of this wave, buoyed up by their exuberance and his own. 


Occasionally, one of the fathers would stop him in the halls or 
speak to him after class. 


“And how is everything, William? Any problems?” 
“No problems, Father, everything’s fine, just fine.” He could 


never say much more, for he felt reluctant to speak when he was in 
the presence of a priest, but he recognized the simple concern and 
it never failed warm him. At such times, he realized that he was 
satisfied and happy that he was here, attempting what was to him 


the best life he could find, best because it had some definite purpose, 
some meaning behind it. This little world seemed infinitely richer 
and more beautiful than that life which had so strongly repelled him 
that he had been forced to seek its opposite, to escape, to find this 
place from which he could look ‘back, unhurriedly, and try to under- 
stand that ugly, torn existence. 


* 


The schedule was quite full and demanded a great deal from 
each of them. They got up at five, while it was still dark, and went 
to mass. Afterwards, they had breakfast and then classes began, 
lasting until early afternoon. They worked at various jobs or studied 
until vespers, welcoming the sound of the bells which signified the 
end of work. But more important than the chance to rest was the 
opportunity, as they moved toward the chapel, to praise God and 
contemplate the great mysteries and their beauty. This intense 
religious sense remained with them through dinner and into the 
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evening hours, when, in the silence of the large buildings, it gave 
rise to much thought and meditation. 

William sat in the small, colorless room, studying hard, the 
lines beginning to blur, and he had to blink his eyes several times 
before he could see clearly again. He was very tired, for it was a 
demanding life, and when the chapel bells struck, sounding the last 
hours, he said his devotions, glad that the day was over and that he 
could rest. 

The next day, as he sat drinking his coffee and watching the 
other novices, he realized for the first time, how really intense this 
world was. At times he could almost feel the spark of energy being 
generated around him and somehow this knowledge gratified him. 
It was an individual] energy, however, and he was not at all sure 
that it could or would be shared. He only knew that there was little 
communication between the men. All of them, including William, 
were so absorbed in their work, that at first they saw everyone around 
them as mere shadows, unapproachable comrades between whom 
speech was only cursory and the acknowledgement of a greeting the 
only intimacy. It took a while for the reserve to melt, but it did, 
and he began to meet some of the other novices. 

Most of them were like him in many ways, very young, full of 
desire and very much aware that in the years to come they would 
bring something good and valuable to the world which it was now 
lacking. This was part of their attractiveness; they all seemed so 
fresh and unstained, so sure that, if only they could get out into the 
world as priests, suddenly all the misery, all the ugliness and depravity 
which they were so aware of could be destroyed and they would 
stand over the broken remains, victorious. And no amount of per- 
suasion by the old priests, their teachers and advisers, who had had 
the same ideas, the same visions when they were young, who knew 
that the world was too tough to be conquered by a handful of young 
men in white collars, could deprive them of this vision. They moved 
happily onward, thinking that nothing could stop them, that they 
were unique, a quiet band of brothers who would change the world. 

They attended classes together and occasionally saw each other 
at night in their rooms, or sometimes they went for walks when it 
was not too cold. 
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William met a few that were interesting and they formed a 
group for a while, but eventually it split up, giving way to another. 
‘The first months saw many changes. 


From these relationships, William found one thing quite 
apparent. His friends and everyone else that he knew were very 
conscious of the dogma in which they were immersed. He, at 
times, tended to deviate from it, not because he did not accept it, 
but simply because now that he had been here for a while and the 
first sense of awe had passed, he wanted to be a bit more independent. 
The desire to move about, to carry on as an individual sometimes 
put him in the position of having to choose between the charted 
way and his own. But this had not been a difficult choice and he 
went down the pre-arranged path, sometimes not without a little 


good-natured grumbling. 
One day, William and one of the others decided to go to the 


town which lay a few miles down the road. His friend’s name was 
Leo, and he was about William’s age. He was a very serious student, 
but that day he was in a good mood and they set off walking dewe 
the road in high spirits. 


“How far to town?” William asked. 
“T’m not sure, three or four miles.” 
“That’s not bad, we ought to be back by dinner.” 


“I hope so; if we aren't, we'll be in for a lecture, plus extra 


work duty.” 


“Who cares, I don’t mind a little extra work.” 


“Yes, but too many entries like that on your record and you'll 
find yourself stuck out in the middle of nowhere for your first job.” 


“I hope not. I want a job in the city. Big towns give you room 
to get something done.” 


They walked on, talking about plans for the future and where 
they might contribute the most. After a while they reached the 
town. They spent a few hours shopping and doing various chores 
for their brothers, and started back after having lunch in a small cafe. 
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They had presented an unusual appearance, these two young 
men in black cassocks in the midst of a week-end shopping crowd. 
Housewives, dutiful husbands, noisy and irritated children all 
swarmed by on the sidewalks. The rather blank stares aimed at them 
by a few and the interested glances of the others made them feel 
elated and at the same time a bit awkward. But it was pleasing. 
They were made very much aware that they were removed, different, 
and as they walked back, they congratulated each other on the 
appearance they had made. It was a mark of distinction. 


Time passed, and they were soon confined to the grounds 
immediately around the seminary, for it was too cold to walk the 
distance to town and the lone bus that passed by had the wrong 
schedule for them. William was satisfied to stay put. He was work- 
ing hard and did not have much spare time anyway. He had only 
one complaint and that was that he could not spend what free time 
he had doing what he wanted to. It seemed as if there was always 
something planned for them and this was rather irritating when he 
did not feel like joining in. And it seemed that every time he wanted 
to go off, something else was planned. 


“I don’t particularly want to stay for the lecture, Father.” 


“It’s required for all novices,” answered Father Norris. William 
thought that this was the hundredth time he had heard the same 
answer. 


Every two weeks, the novices were required to visit their 
advisers. William enjoyed these visits with Father Norris, but after 
a while, when they had got better acquainted with each other, there 
sprang up a kind of antagonism between them. 


Father Norris was middle-aged and had been at St. Mark’s for 
almost ten years. He was a sympathetic man and understood the 
novices well. He was also very orthodox and William’s occasional 
remarks which smacked a bit of rebellion against the hard-fast rule 
bothered him. He tried once or twice to straighten him out and 
show him that strict adherence was needed here, because later on, 
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when he was out in a parish of his own, he would not be able to 
move away from the norm, what the parishioners expected. 


“I know that, Father, but I think a little independence isn’t a 
bad thing. Even an occasional difference in interpretation doesn’t 
seem wrong. If everyone agreed, we'd be a pretty stagnant group.” 


“Yes, Bill, but you have to remember that this standard interpre- 
tation is the source of the Church’s strength.” William began to 
realize that this reluctance to accept the strict word of the church 
might get him into trouble. He was not really bothered and decided 
that he would try to see things in the prescribed way. But this 
began to work itself into his relations with the other novices. There 
was a reticence between them and there were few intimate discus- 
sions because now they were a bit on guard. When they did talk, 
there was inevitably a disagreement and this was about the position 
and the importance of the doctrine. 


One night, as they sat in the dining hall after dinner, their talk 
drifted into the same old pattern and soon William was speaking. 


“But it seems to me that we don’t need to be watched over as 
if we're a group of young boys. The fact that we're here, that we 
chose to become priests of our own free will should be enough. Sure, 
I believe in guidance, but I don’t believe that we should be restrained 
so much. Remember that we'll be dealing with many different kinds 
of people once we get out of here, and that we'll also need every 
ounce of experience possible to help them, to even see their prob- 
lems. We have to be sure of our own position and if we can learn 
more from taking a trip into town or walking out in the hills or 
even lying down on our beds, then we shouldn’t be forced to do 
something else.” 


Most of the group disagreed with him, but their reasons seemed 
insufficient, simply because each one said the same thing that Father 
Norris had told him many times. They seemed unimaginative and 
unrealistic. William did not really hear anything new from them 
until they were all seated in the classroom and even then it was the 
same thing, only a bit altered by their excitement at the priest's 
words. 
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He was glad of their limitedness, for his feelings were becomin 
increasingly more confused. Something elemental which he could 
not bring to consciousness would not let him accept the others’ pre- 
determined ideas. At the same time, he was aware of a connection 
between himself and the others. They were all seeking something 
better, something more than they could find on the outside. But 
here the connection ended. Their inquiry ended with the doctrine, 
his began with it. It was, for him, only a starting point. He was now 
beginning to realize, after months of listening to the others’ com- 
ments and the priest-professors’ ideas, that, for them, doctrine was 
the end of inquiry and reason and that any other approach was 
frowned upon. 


It was not as if William were growing away from the funda- 
mental belief he possessed, but as if it were being changed, becoming 
more elastic, more inclusive in its scope, and this was in direct con- 
trast to the unchanging, unalterable notions of the others. 


He was becoming increasingly agitated and worried at this 
change in himself when he and Leo were assigned to a job in the 


library. 
IV 


The library was quite small, at least when compared with the 
one he had been familiar with at college. Large oak study tables 
filled one side of the room, while rows of book racks stood all along 
the far side. William’s primary duty was reshelving books that had 
been turned in. He did not mind the job. It gave him a chance to 
read a good deal more than he would have been able to had he been 


placed somewhere else. 


When they had closed the library and finished their work, 
William and Leo usually had an hour or so before going to dinner. 
They spent this time talking and while their discussions were being 
carried on, the little library became lively, for as they got more 
involved, they grew more and more tense and antagonistic. 


William was a nervous sort and found it difficult to sit still 


while they talked. He would pass back and forth in front of the big 
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tables, while Leo sat calmly on the reference desk, his feet dangling 
under the folds of his cassock. 


Leo was an intelligent man, William had known this when 
they had first met, and everything he said was sound, grounded in 
fact, but even more in the doctrine. He was quick, outspoken, and 
extremely devout; everything he said was uttered with deep 
conviction. 


Their work was over and William was reshelving the last of 
his books. They had been talking about the seminary, life, why it 
was so different from the life outside, and William was troubled 
because he was not exactly sure now why this was better. He had 
told Leo, while defending himself, that they might be avoiding 
something here and Leo's answer had not satisfied him. He spoke 
hesitantly, for he was nervous. 


“But Leo, are you really satisfied? I mean, isn’t it at least pos- 
sibie that you or I might get along just as well and live the same 
way somewhere else?” 


“No, I don’t think we would.” Leo looked out the window as 
he spoke, making William feel that his friend was somehow remov- 


ing himself from the library. 


“I think that if I were anywhere else I’d want this peace and 
quiet and that I’d look for it.” He turned back to William, speaking 
slowly. “Ever since I was a kid old enough to realize that a life 
like this existed, I’ve wanted to be part of it. I am now, and it’s 
a good feeling.” 

“I know, but I can’t get the idea out of my head that some 
other way might be possible or even better, some way in which we 
don’t have to deny so much. It seems as if this is narrow somehow 
and it bothers me.” 


“Why?” 
“It’s the pressure; if I follow along as I’m supposed to, I don’t 
think that I can express myself exactly as I feel.” 


“But you're as free as you need to be, you can’t get any closer 
to it.” 
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They talked on. No matter what William said, Leo would come 
back with the doctrine. But William remained troubled. 


“We can’t express the exact way we feel because we're held 
down, it’s forced on us.” He sat pensively for a moment. “I just 
want to know how to look at this, Leo, just how to look at it.” 


“The restrictions are part of the expression, Bill, a necessary 
and very real part of the whole.” 

“I wonder if we have to follow them to make the expression 
valid?” 

Leo was getting slightly annoyed. “Yes, certainly we have 
to, or else it’s something else.” 


“But is that bad, Leo, is it really bad?” 


It was almost as if Leo were one of the fathers speaking, and 
this bothered William more than the disagreements between them, 
because he knew that he was arguing against, sometimes refuting, 
what, to be a priest, he must accept. And Leo’s usual calm manner 
seemed to magnify his problem. At times it made him feel plainly 
inadequate because this unperturbed air was the result of extreme 
confidence and the confidence, when compared to his own lack of 
any, was discouraging and tended to make him even more unsure 
of himself and of his position. 


There was no possible alternative for Leo. Anything that William 
said which he found contrary to his belief was simply passed off as 
not being a legitimate objection. Nothing mattered or existed for 
him except the precise word of the church. 

The difficulty came in the fact that William could not dismiss 
this man, he could not ignore him and go his own way. Leo repre- 
sented the essence of William’s desire, he was a mirror-image of the 
perfect priest-to-be, and because of this William tried to accept him, 
to believe all he said. Leo was his vision of himself projected into 
the future, and in his present state of mind this projection was on 
the verge of being impossible. 

They would stay up late into the night (missing the scant 
amount of allotted sleep and regretting it, bleary-eyed the next 
morning), twisting the metaphysics and theology with which they 
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were saturated, trying desperately to come to some common ground. 
Everything Leo said was accompanied by the wishes of both men, 
but the end was always a stalemate. However strong William’s 
desire was to accept his friend’s arguments as truth, or more true than 
his own, he was always stopped, restrained by his conscience which 
hammered at his brain and told him time and again that he must 


accept himself as he was and that alteration could not be affected 
by desire, no matter how strong and how susceptible he was. 


The disagreements would leave them both tired and irritable, 
but for Leo, this quickly passed and he remained absolutely staunch 
in his opinions, while William battled with his internal confusion, 
pondering and worrying, sometimes for days. 


Weeks passed and nothing changed. William still felt this 
enigmatic doubt and it was slowly working on him, softening him, 
making any kind of change impossible. 


It was late on a Saturday afternoon and they sat in Leo's room, 
talking desultorily, neither of them really interested. It had been 
this way for the last few days, the stalemate had descended on their 
relationship. 


Leo studied his friend who sat on his bed, leaning back against 
the wall. William was quiet, pensive, and his face seemed with- 
drawn, unexpressive. 


“What are you thinking about, BillP You look like you're 


. ” 
miles away. 


William shifted his hands and rested his head on them again, 
looking up at Leo. 


“Who knows, I might be. I think being miles away right now 
might be nice.” 


“Are you serious?” 

— 

“Do you want to leave, or are you just tired of the work?” 

“I’m tired of everything, Leo. I have to push myself so hard 


now . . . I just don’t know if it’s worth it.” They sat quietly for a 
while, then William spoke again. 
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“It’s just not the way it should be. I know what’s wrong, but 
I can’t change. No matter how hard I try, I just can’t do it.” 

“You should talk with one of the fathers.” 

“T tried that, it didn’t work.” 

“One time isn’t giving them much of a chance.” 


William sat up. His voice was harsh, but the anger was directed 
not only toward Leo, but also toward himself. He was disgusted 
with this insatiable desire for independence. 


“They're no different from you. Everything I say to one of 
the fathers I can say to you and get the same answers. You're one 
of them already, you shouldn’t even have to go through all this 
preparation, you're a finished product.” William got to his feet and 
stood by the window, absently looking out. Slowly he calmed down. 
His heart beat less fast and the tightness in his throat eased. It had 
been raining, and he stood there letting the sound of the rain drain 
him of the tense, strong emotion. It came in gusts, striking the glass 
in a series of staccato blasts, each dulling his mind a little more than 
the one before, until he was no longer angry. He needed something 
like this, something to feel, to hear, it made him forget. 


V 


Time passed. The snow was thick on the ground and the little 
rooms were always cold. There was always the unceasing march 
to matins and to vespers through the snow. William did not mind 
this so much, it was the only time he really had outside the dormi- 
tory, because the work was hard and he was spending long hours 
keeping up. 

They plodded along, and he noticed a few small birds perched 
high in a bare tree. As they approached, the birds scattered in a 


confused blur of wings, flying quickly and disappearing, becoming 
small black dots against the winter sky. 


William looked around at his fellow novices; the cold did not 
seem to matter, not at least to most of them. Even on the serious 
exteriors of their faces the satisfaction showed through. There was 
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no such expression on his face. Within him, there was not much 
reason to show satisfaction. The others were finding and more and 
more closely approaching the object of their desire every day, while 
he stood still, any forward movement stopped by the image of Leo. 
Leo never left his mind for more than an instant now, and the 
pain of this was becoming strong. It was staggering for him as he 
thought of his friend and how he had, from the very first day he 
had talked to him, come to represent the priesthood. How strange 
it was to see the object of his desire in those days and even his first 
day as a novice become a barrier to him now. 

The night calm prevailed after vespers and its quiet descended 
upon the small group of buildings. Inside, the novices bent intently 
over their studies while the cold winter moon cast a glow over the 
countryside, dulling the harsh, angular curves of the buildings and 
the sharp, brittle limbs of the barren trees. 

Leo sat on the foot of William’s bed, engrossed in their con- 
versation, but relaxed, his body not showing any of the tense nervous- 


ness that revealed itself in his friend’s movements and the tone of 
his voice. 


“It’s been the same all day long, I’ve felt awkward, I can’t be 
at ease. I feel out of place and I can’t do anything about it, not a 
thing. I just can’t take it any more, Leo, I simply can’t take it.” 
He looked at his friend, imploringly, needing help or advice, any- 
thing. Leo spoke slowly, in that same deep, sure voice that William 
had almost come to hate. 

“Bill, you can’t have it both ways. You won't completely accept 
what there is here and one of the prerequisites that you knew about 
before you ever came here was forgetting yourself and becoming 
dependent on this. If you do that, you don’t need to be independent.” 

“But I have to be.” 


“Then you ought to be somewhere else.” 

“Leo,” his voice was strained, “I want this, I know that I could 
be happy here, but it has be on my own terms.” 

“You can’t have this on your own terms, it’s got to be on ours.” 

William looked calmly at his friend. 

“It was easy for you to give up your independence, wasn’t it?” 
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“Yes, but that was because I wanted this more.” 


And William knew that he wanted his freedom more than all 
the things the priesthood offered. He felt this deep within him, it 
penetrated underneath the maze of arguments he had sheltered him- 
self with, and the pain of recognition was deep and abiding. 


He tried to regain that first exuberance, that sense of belonging 
and being accepted, but it was of no use, it had already begun to 
die. Slowly, he saw that this choice over the world in which he had 
lived was wrong, that he was exposed here just as much, only in a 
different way, to an element outside his acceptance, something that 
was foreign and hostile. The way that had symbolized the escape, 
the retreat, the right way for him while he had been outside, was 
fully lighted now, and he saw that what he had thought an exit, 
was only a blind alley ending in a thick wall and that he could 
never be accepted here, nor could he accept this life so long as he 
could not shape his will to fit the mold that it imposed. 


The impact of this realization was very strong. He was no 
longer confused, only afraid. He tried many ways to move out from 
under its weight, for it pressed on him so heavily at times that he 
could hardly breathe. He tried to forget his problem and his reactions 
were those of a drowning man. He would clutch at anything, he 
would make any attempt to stay afloat. He wanted desperately to 
stay, for there was nowhere for him to go. 


The whole life took on a different tone and the new light which 
illuminated it was harsh and it always seemed to shine on Leo, who 
passed by undisturbed on his way toward the final vows, and it hurt 
William because deep within him was the knowledge that he would 


never do this. 


He went to the chapel often, more than any of the other young 
novices. But the things he pursued once inside were not at all like 
the peaceful thanksgivings his comrades were occupied with. He was 
struggling with himself, mentally whipping himself in an attempt 
to accept what Leo represented. 


* 
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He was early and found a seat near the back. The chapel was 
slowly filling with young men, some coming in groups, others by 
themselves, all dressed in the same black cassock, the gown which 
was the symbol of renunciation, of faith, of poverty, the cloak which, 
to William, was now heavy and held him down. As he watched them 
pass so confidently, he felt welling up inside himself a surge of 
resentment which gradually flowed through him and grew as the 
singing began, until he was conscious of nothing else. 

“Leo,” he whispered, “Leo!” Leo was distracted and looked 
angrily at William. 

“I can’t stay in here; get up so I can leave.” 

“What's wrong? Are you sick?” 

“No, no, just let me out.” 

“But why?” 

“Leo, let me out.” 

Leo slid back on the bench as he got out. William walked 


down the aisle feeling sick, nauseated. 


He went back to the chapel later, after everyone had left. He 
was exhausted and he could do nothing but sit in the cold solitude 
of the empty chapel and rest. And as he sat there, he realized that 
this was what he had come seeking. He was completely removed 
from everything and for a while he was able to relax. But when he 
left, it was just the same, nothing had changed. It was stifling. 

Now, because of the confusion with Leo and the incident in 
the chapel, he began to reject everything. It seemed as if the only 
purpose of the seminary were to make him feel removed and not part 
of it. This feeling began to tighten around him, to be constantly 
present, day after day. He was not aware yet, or at least he would 
not believe, that this sense of being squéezed would not leave him, 
that it would grow until he could stand it no longer. 

Another week passed and nothing changed. Then one evening 
at vespers, the pressure descended all at once. He felt trapped and 
at the same time pushed away. He got up. “Get out of the way, 
Leo.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Get out of the wav!” 
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He fought to control himself, but it was impossible. He felt 
corroded, burned out, twisted by this struggle. For the next few 
days his whole life moved in an unrecognizable blur. He was abso- 
Jutely numb, unable to think or feel. 


VI 


Dinner was over and he had just returned from vespers to his 
room. He looked around vacantly, as if he were surprised to be 
there. It was a small room, ill-lighted and quite bare. On the floor 
in front of his bed lay a brown rug, an attempt to lessen the effect 
of the stark wooden slabs. A small crucifix hung on the wall next 
to the bed, standing out vividly against the cream- colored plaster. He 
hardly recognized any of these things. 


The straight-backed chair in which he sat was uncomfortable 
and he leaned forward on the wooden table. He looked uninterestedly 
at an open book that lay in front of him; thumbed impatiently 
through the assigned pages and then slammed it shut, unable to 
concentrate. He was tired and wanted to relax, to do anything 
except study in the cramped little room. Leo might come by and 
he did not want to see him. He felt nervous, upset, and in a moment 
got up, grabbed his coat and left the room. 

Outside, he walked slowly, finally stopping under the roof 
which sheltered the passage between buildings. The line of dormi- 
tory windows glowed brightly, their light a pale yellow on the white 
blanket covering the open yard. He watched the heavy mist as it 
fell, drifting sideways with the wind, filtering the light from the 
windows. It soon thickened and turned to snow, blotting out the 
smooth effect it had produced. 

Standing motionless, he was not really aware of the cold wind 
cutting through his coat, but only of the pair running through his 
mind. A gust of snow blew in under the overhanging eaves and 
sprayed him in the face. A little dazed, he opened his eyes, turned, 
and walked back toward his room. 

The deep, sad tones of the Gregorian plainsong echoed within 
him, sustaining, almost heightening his mood, bringing back the 
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damnable feeling that had come over him at vespers. It had been 
the culmination of his battle with Leo and the seminary. As he had 
been singing the prayers he had known that at last, after all the 
struggling, he was completely shut off from the others and all they 
represented. It was as if a great wall had been erected between them 
and the final brick laid in place. He had sung the last chants loud 
and hard, his voice entreating, confused and unsure, not at all like 
the steady, pure tones which had come from him in the beginning. 
He no longer possessed what he had had then; the peace and the 


contentment were dead. 


He entered his room shivering from the cold and sat heavily on 
his bed. Lying there in the dark, he tried to recall what had hap- 
pened to him in the last months, looking for a reason and finding 
none. He did not know how long he had lain there, two hours, 
maybe, when he decided that he would leave in the morning. 


* * * 


He awoke early the next morning and stood before the window 
looking out. The last dark clouds had blown away during the night 
and the sun cast a gentle warmth over the whitened countryside. 
Trees poked an occasional bare branch from under their snowy 
covering and small patches of color were showing through. Finally, 
he turned, put on a heavy coat, and, after picking up a ‘bag, he left 
the room. It was almost time for the others to be up, at as he 
walked out of the dormitory and through the larger building, he saw 
no one. Once outside, he went slowly to the road. He walked along- 
side it for half an hour until he reached the covered bench that 
served as a bus stop. 


He was not fully aware of how he had got there, for he had 
hardly seen the road and had not been conscious of walking beside 
it. It was as if he were some kind of self-propelled machine and had 
simply been placed alongside the road and set in motion. His mind 
was filled with so much confusion that with the constant beating 
against his brain he barely realized that he was even outside his 
room. 
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He stood motionless for a moment and then looked back down 
the road. In the distance, settled on top of a rolling hill, he saw the 
buildings, pale brown, outlined vividly against the white landscape. 
The connection was over; he had left and every bond had been sev- 
ered, yet some part of him was still there. It was quite without form, 
a dream of some kind, an idea, a wish. But he knew he could never 
possess it. He had grasped this thing only in the sense that he and 
the dream had been in the same place for a time. 


He sat on the covered bench, cold in its shade, not caring, nor 
even recognizing his physical discomfort. 


He tried to organize his thoughts and failed. The only thing 
he was conscious of was the fear that went with the knowledge that 
he was being forced back into the very thing he had rejected and 
fled from. Now he was forced off into some kind of groundless 
existence which was completely uncharted. He was forced from the 
structure of bustling cities and from the quiet world of the seminary, 
into a world between, where he was part of nothing. 


The sound of the bus’s motor startled him. He got on, paid his 
fare and sat down as it moved off toward the city a few miles away. 
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Afternoon of a Gnat 


Stranger to time and the obsolete egg, estranged 
from the maggot past and never minding a mother, 
the gnat, at once full-size and fully wise — 


like skull-born Minerva — springs from the bursting shell 


and joins the cloud, at home in the social whirl 
where, heir to a gap, he adds his diamond-chip shape 
and dizzy step to the dionysiac dance 

crazing the mid-day glaze with a maze of z’s. 


Still in his sphere at dusk, floating in violet, 

his wheel still wound, he rides his singular cycle 
in the time allowed, till quick as he came he comes 
to a natural end for a gnat — in a swift swallow. 


Postcard: Bones of a Sabre-tooth Tiger 


Is this a tiger that I see before me, 

this gaunt, bald, Brobdingnagian ruin? 

Such a riddled sphinx is a riddling theme for a card 
of greeting! What is its meaning? A winter's tale 
with the acrid moral that we are ashes, merely, 

and mortal? No, clearly, bones that rise and stand 
on their feet, like the phoenix, merit a fairer reading, 
not “memento mori” but “memoranda 
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of life, lived as if loved.” Though that stony form 

has the stopped look of things with the current cut off — 
vine leaves in a vase or a foot in phenol — see 

the unquenchable verve, the nervous stance of the cat 
stalking some mammoth eocene rat, smoothly, 

scarcely turning a hair of the ten-foot ferns. 

What engineering finesse this hunter had! 

But carnivorous time has devoured the tiger, too, 


to the bones, picked by scientists, polished and prized 

as ivories, pieced part by part to a whole with the bliss 

of a papyrologist matching his papery flakes; 

and as knowledgeably, so that if the monster should fall, 

all the resources of all the key men can quickly 

put him together again. Itemized, from the tip 

of his tail to the terrible tooth and the toes that turn up 

in rosettes, they have summed him up in numbers, and yet, 


though numbers count, they can’t account for him 
to the three little boys with arithmetic books in their hands 


and their heads full of wonders and Grimm imagination. 
When they look at the giant of bone that towers above them 
the jungle comes creeping back and the tiger takes on 

his bristling breastplate of fur and glistening sabre; 


a vulcan rumble roars through the corridors 
and a green eye glares again in the cavernous socket! 
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